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[ Fransiated expressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French 
Work.) 
LETTER L ConTINUED.—OFr THD OIFFERENT SYSTEMS 





I have quoted to you this passage, that I may be ex- 
cused for having so far enlarged upon opinions merely hy- 
pothetical, in consideration of the importance attached to 
them by the illustrious author of the last theory of the 
eurth which has met with any success in France. 

I shall conclude by laying before you his ideas on the 
successive formation of the seas and continents. 

The elevated temperature of the terrestrial globe, whilst 
it was in a fluid state, and even long after it became solid, 
did not permit the water contained in the atmosphere to 
fall to its surface, but in the course of ages the poles be- 
gan to grow cold, and continual rains, occasioned by the 
decreased temperature of those regions, formed around 
them immense seas. 

In the same manner were collected on the summits of 
all the most elevated mountains, lakes or large pools, which 
have since ffowed down to the low lands. As the earth 
gradually cooled, the polar seas extended themselves over 
its surface, whilst the lakes of the mountains formed ba- 
sins, and small inland seas, in those parts of the globe 
which the great seas of the two poles had not yet reached. 
The rain continued to fall with still increasing abundance, 
until the atmosphere was entircly purified, and finally, the 
seas, first formed round the poles, extended themselves to 
the countries near the equator, and covered the whole sur- 
face of the globe to the height of 2,000 fathoms above the 
level of our present seas. 

The whole earth was then under the dominion of the 
sea, except perhaps the summits of the primitive moun- 
tains, which were only ,temporarily inundated, as the 
waters collected upon these heights, during the first period 
of their fall, flowed from them to occupy the low lands, 
as soon as the latter had become sufficiently cool to receive 
them, without converting them into vapour. The sum- 
mits of these mountains were the first places where or- 
ganized nature was manifested, and it was there developed 
with great vigour. They were covered with large trees 
and plants, of every kind, which were soon afterwards 
precipitated into the waters, and carried away by them. 

At the same period, all the seas were filled with inha- 
bitants, whose remains, together with those of the veyeta- 
ble productions ef the mountains, were buried at the bot- 
tom of the seas, which have since become our continents. 

You will, perhaps, ask me, Madam, how these conti- 
nents have ever been freed from their superincumbent load 
of water. The difficulties involved in this question are, 
according to Buffon, easily solved. The earth, in be- 
coming cool, had undergone a change, to which all bo- 
dies are subject, when they pass from a very high tempe- 
rature tu one less considerable. Not only was its surface 


ately under it, immense caverns, which became the recep- 
tacles of the mass of waters above them, as soon as the 
thin layer of earth, by which they were separated from 
them, was broken by their weight. The level of the seas 
being thus lowered by the efflux of their waters into these 
caverns, which we may suppose as large as we please, the 
tracts of land, which we now inhabit, were left dry. All 
these continents have, as you see, been beds of the sca, 
as well in the opinion of Buffon, as in that of most au- 
thors, who have, before him, invented theories of the 
earth. But his system does not imply, like that of Mail- 
let, that the sea still continues progressively to decrease, 
and that the whole surface of our planet will, at some 
future period, be left dry. 

The systematic ideas of Buffon are, as I have already 
told you, the last which have met with a favourable re- 
ception in France. As for those promulgated by living 
authors, without venturing to give you my own opinion of 
them, I shall content myself with transcribing for you the 
brief exposition of them made by a naturalist (M. Cuvier) 
who seems to have acquired, by the success of his en- 
lightened and laborious researches, an indisputable claim 
to pre-eminence in every branch of science. 

** Men of more liberal opinions have, ia our days, also 
chosen to employ their talents upon this important subject. 
Some writers have re-modelled and considerably amplified 
the ideas of Maillet. They affirm that all substances were 
originally in a fluid state; that this fluid first engendered 
animals of the most simple organization, such as monads, 
and other infusorial and microscopical species. These 
different races of animals having, in the course of time, 
gradually acquired certain distinctive and peculiar proper- 
ties, became more complicated and diversified in their na- 
ture, till they at length presented the infinite variety we now 
behold in them. They, by degrees, converted the water 
of the sea into calcareous earth ; vegetable productions, of 
whose origin and progressive transformation we are left 
in total ignorance, converted water into clay, and these 
two earths, after they were deprived of the characteristic 
qualities impressed on them by life, were finally resolved 
into flint; this is the reason why the most ancient moun- 
tains contain more silicious earth than any others. Con- 
sequently all the solid parts of the earth owe their origin 
to life; and without life the globe would still be in an 
entirely liquid state.* 

Other writers have preferred adopting the ideas of 
Kepler. Like this great astronomer, they attribute vital 
faculties to the globe itself; they maintain that a fluid 
circulates within it, and that an assimilation takes place 
there as well as in animated bodies. All its parts are 
alive, even the most elementary molecules are endued with 
an instinct and a will, and attract and repel each other by 
mutual antipathies and sympathies. Every sort of mineral 
has the power of imparting to other bodies the properties 
pecuhar to its own nature, as we convert our fovd into 
flesh and blood. Mountains are the organs of respiration 
of the globe, and schists are its crgans of secretion: by 
means of these it decomposes the water of the sea, so as to 





® See the Natural Philosophy of Prodies, page 106, Leipsic, 
1801, and page 169 of the second velume of Telliamed. M. 
de Lamarck is the author who has, _n latter times,developed 
this system with most consistency and perspicuity in his 


convert it into the substances thrown out in volcanic 
eruptions. Metallic veins are the carious parts, the 
abcesses of the mineral kingdom, and metals are the 
productions of: decay and disease ; this is the reason why 
most of them have so offensive a smell.* 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that all geologists 
have not carried so far the boldness of their conceptions 
as those, whose systems have furnished us with the above- 
mentioned examples of extravagant hypothesis ; yet, how 
various and contradictory are the opinions even of those 
who have proceeded with the greatest caution, and who, 
in the prosecution of their inquiries, have confined them- 
selves to the means afforded by a knowledge of natural 
philosophy and common chemistry. 

One maintains, that all matter has been successively 
precipitated, and deposited nearly in the same order in 
which we now behold it, and that the waters of the ocean, 
which were once extended over the whole surface of the 
globe, have gradually diminished.+ 

Another is of opinion, that the which 
mountains, are incessantly and gradually carried away in 
the currents of rivers, and deposited in layers at the bot- 
tom of the sea, that the heat occasioned to them by the 
enormous pressure to which they are thus subjected, will 
one day cause them violently to explode. 

A third supposes the liquid to have been originally di- 
vided into a multitude of lakes placed in the form of an 
amphitheatre, one above another, which, having deposited 
the beds of shells observed in different parts of the eurth, 
have successively overflowed their banks; and that their 
waters have been finally embodied in the ocean.§ 

A fourth imagines that the matter at the bottom of the 
sea has, in the course of time, been carried away by tides 
of 7 or 800 fathoms in depth, and that it has gradually 
formed mountains and hills among the valleys, and on the 
primitive plains of the continent || 

A fifth builds his system upon the supposition that the 

different fragments of which the earth is composed have 
successively fallen from the sky in the form of meteoric 
stones, and that they have received their elementary prin- 
ciples from the unknown substances, of whose remains 
they have been composed.4] 
A sixth places, in the central hollow of the globe, a nu- 
cleus of loadstone, which is periodically transported, by 
the attraction of comets, from one pole to the other, and, 
removing, by this change of its position, the centre of 
gravity, and, consequently, the mass of the ocean, alter- 
nately inundates the two hemispheres.** 








* M. Patrin has supported this system with much in- 
genuity in several articles of the New Dictionary of Natural 
History. 
+ M. Delamétherie admits crystallization to be the primary 
cause, in his geology. 
¢ Hutton and Playfair. See Illustrations of the Hultonian 
Theory of the Karth, §c. Dec. 1802. 
§ Lamanon, in different parts of the Journal of Nutwral 
Philosophy. 

1 Dolomieu. Ibid. 
q M. M. de Marschall; see Inquiries respecting the Uvigin ond 
Development of the present State of the World. Giewen, 1402. 
*¢ M, Bertrand. See Periodical Renewal of the Terrestrial 
Continents. Hamburgb, 1779. 








varied by heights and hollows, but there existed immedi- 


Hydrogeology, and in his Geological Philosophy. 
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I shall here terminate, Madam, the task I have imposed | 
upon myself for to-day. Forgive me, if I have mis- 
employed the leisure you are willing to devote to the pe- 
rusal of mi letters, by laying before you a serics of sys- 
tems so contradictory. It is true, that they may be con- 
sidered merely as figtions more or less ingenious; but 
they may at least afford us the same sort of amusement as 
that we derive from reading a romance; and, perhaps, we 
may count among the number of gratifications thus pro- 
cured us the self-satisfaction with which we console our- 
selves for our indolence, when we perceive how unavailing 
are the ambitious labours of the learned. 

[ To be continued.| 
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LETTERS OF A LITERARY DEVOTEE. 


no. I. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
<=> 

On the fate of Henry Fauntleroy every tongue is elo- 
quent, and every heart is touched with the awful severity 
of his punishment. Many, in the humbler walks of life, 
whose offences have been far less aggravated, have suf- 
fered the same, unheeded, unknown ; but the strong sen- 
sation which has been-awakened on the present occasion, 
will surely lead to a revision of that sanguinary code which 
has lowered our country in the eyes of foreigners, and 
which assuredly is inconsistent with that civilization we 
pretend to. Our penal laws are on the system of intimi- 
dation; death is inflicted more to deter others from offend- 
ing, than as the just penalty of the crime itself. Of the 
success of this plan, let experience speak ; of its propriety, 
let Christianity decide. When men shall study the pre- 
cepts of Him who taught his followers to say, ** forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us,” they will learn to doubt the lawfulness of capital 
punishment in any case. It may be long before it is en- 
tirely abolished, but that it will, in our days, be restricted 
to murder, I confidently hope. Its Opponents are gradu- 
ally increasing, its impropriety is held established by the 
society of Friends, and they have exhibited to the world 
a glorious éxample of penal legislation in the first seventy 
years of Pennsylvanian history. . 

Let him who cannot dispense with * blood for blood,” 
examine with how much of just detestation of crime is 
mingled a feeling of vindictive revenge, that would hurry 
the murderer after his victim without a moment's delay. 
Far be it from me to decry that indignation which follows 
the commission of an atrocious crime ; it is a feeling ho. 
nourable to man; but, how few stop to examine the in- 
centives, the motives, the temptations, which lead to the 
offence, and lie, as it were, at the root of the evil. Soli- 
tary confinement, and hard yet useful labour, offer a legiti- 
mate medium of punishment, and, moreover, an advan- 
tageows one, which, in my humble judgment, would 
prove quite as efficacious in preventing crime, as the in- 
fliction of death. It may be, the public is not prepared 
for this doctrine. In more barbarous times; in less civil- 
ized countries, such as Turkey; wherever the gospel has 
ed to the heart; the less it is known and prac- 
ower has the value of human life been uni- 
In such times and countries the pu- 

; death has been constant. Let us hope that 
own napintas when the finger of scorn shall be 
more fearful than the gallows, and the fear of shame 
stronger than that of death, and the dread of disgrace 
shall triumph over the love of life: then may the strong 
arm of the law put down offenders and extinguish crime 

i redding blood. 
enters, bane Beccaria, and Roscoe, magna- 
pimous advocates of a milder policy, though the latter 
alone remains in the land of the living, yet do they live 


not penctrat 
tised,—the | 
formly estimated. 





thei living and 
ike in their works, and powerfully plead, the 6 
et for a system of punishments more congenial to 


our holy religion, and more honourable to the human 
race. How fainly would I leave a name to range with 
theirs; but, alas! though the field of exertion remains 
wide, and there is much to do for those who are willing to 
labour, it more befits me to acknowledge their merits, 
and to recommend to public investigation a subject of so 
much interest. 


Literature, Criticism, Ke. 














LEARNED QUOTATIONS. 
i 
“ Stat magni nominis umbra.”—Lucan. 
“Lay on, Macduff, &c.—Shakspeare, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Although the subject of the * little discourse” I 
now offer to your notice has been in danger of growing 
‘stale, flat, and unprofitable,” I shall, with all due apo- 
logies, take the liberty of trespassing once more upon your 
indulgence, since I really could not quit the lists altoge- 
ther without again lifting up my voice in defence of 
learned quotations, and running another tilt (certainly not 
at the champion elect of affectation) against their trucu- 
lent adversary, Anti-barbarus, junior, although that for- 
midabdle personage has manifested symptoms of being in- 
clined to carry the combat even @ outrance. 

But whatever may be the disposition of your correspon. 
dent in this respect, I must, nevertheless, acknowledge my- 
self extremely indebted to him, for the unexpected exces§ 
of civility wherewith he has pointed out and amended seve- 
ral expressions of mine, which were weighed in the ba- 
lance of his judgment, and found wanting. Now, al- 
though the extraordinary kindness of his intentions has 
induced me to make my grateful acknowledgments, I 
would by no means have him believe that I bow with re- 
spect to the peremptory dictates issued from his self-con- 
stituted tribunal, or salute him as ** a second Daniel come 
to judgment.” At the same time I must express my re- 
gret that I cannot reward his politeness by a similar kind- 
ness; inasmuch as I have more pleasure in examining 
the arguments of my opponent, than in scrutinizing, with 
the searching glance of criticism, the expressions wherein 
those arguments are conveyed. 

A. B. junior (I hope your correspondent will not be 
wroth at this mutilation of the honours of his title) has, 
in the last Kaleidoscope, adopted a strain of triumph, and 
observed, with exultation, that a positive assertion of mine 
stands in downright contradiction to an equally positive 
one advanced by my coadjutor Y. Z. and then he “jumps 
into the conclusion,” that our arguments do not rest upon 
a very sure foundation. Now wherein this alleged con- 
tradiction consists, the most diligent perusal and collation 
of the passages in question have not enabled me to deter- 
mine. It most certainly never was my intention to enu- 
merate, amongst our inducements to quote, an admiration 
of either the philosophy or morals of the ancients, neither 
of which, when compared to those of the present day, do 
I profess to hold in excessive veneration. Neither was I 
at all aware that any one could possibly imagine, that pe- 
cause the Greeks had treated, with the most scornful neg- 
ligence, the literary productions of their predecessors, they 
should necessarily have looked upon all their other attain- 
ments in the same contemptuous point of view. But I 
conceive there is very little necessity to argue any farther 
on this point, since few of the defenders of quotations, 
however influenced they might be in general by the au- 
thority of antiquity, would seek to maintain their pro- 
priety, on the ground of their having been fashionable 
some thousand years ago, when they might easily adduce 
numerous and brilliant instancss of their successful appli- 
cation from the works of the most eminent and popular 
authors of their own day. 

I was somewhat surprised when 4. B. in the course of 
his observations, proceeded to accuse the supporters of 


this unlucky practice of the sin of **shcer laziness.” When ; 


I first saw the essence of this accusation duly distinguished 
by its conspicuous italics, from the crowd of minor cire 
cumstances, I felt rather perturbed, (for to every denomi- 
nation of this offence I entertain a most violent antipathy,) 
and naturally waited with great anxiety to see what evi- 
dence he intended to bring forward in support of such 
a formidable charge. Finding, however, that it rested 
merely upon his ipse divit, (as I do not * hold him very 
reverently,”’) my consternation was immediately converted 
into surprise that he should have ventured to maintain 
such a position ; when he must be aware that it is much 
more difficult to introduce an apt quotation, than to com- 
pose, in our own language, a sentence to the same effect. 

From the tenor of your correspondent’s previous com- 
munications it was no more than I expected, when he 
last week assumed a more formidable position ; and not 
contented with assailing the out-posts of ancient litera. 
ture, sounded the signal of assault upon the very strong- 
hold of its defenders, and threatened to 


‘* Unload his great artillery and shake, 
Nay, pulverize the walls they think defend them.” 

No longer would he exercise the keenness of his elo- 
quence in lopping away the superfluous branches of the 
venerable tree, but would fain lay the axe of his argue 
mentation to the root! This is really improving upon 
the example of the fox, who, when accidentally deprived 
of the honours of his brush, endeavoured to demonstrate 
to his assembled brethren, in a luminous and energetic 
harangue, the beauty, expediency, and necessity of the 
tailless state. I presume that A. B. is in the same situas 
tion, and has a somewhat similar object in view, when he 


labours to convince his readers of the inutility of thestudy ' 


of the classics, In pursuance of this desirable consume 
mation, he preludes his grand attack, by observing, that 
the station occupied by ‘* them of old,” in chemistry, ase 
tronomy, natural philosophy, &c. &c. was very much be- 
neath the high degree of perfection that has been attained 
in those sciences by the brilliant efforts of the moderns. 
Having established these incontrovertible premises, he 
leads us, by dint of a most absolute * therefore,” into the 
‘* lame and impotent conclusion,” that it ** behoves” us 
to take into consideration the utility of the study of an- 
cient literature. Now, as ‘* for you and other men”? Mr. 
Editor, I cannot answer, but ‘‘ as for my single self,” it 
most certainly never was my ultimate aim, in the perusal 
of the Greek and Latin authors, to acquire from their 
pages a knowledge of chemistry, astronomy, or any other 


of the sciences he has so needlessly enumerated. What ° 


were my motives, and I believe they are the same as those 
that actuate most men in this pursuit, it is not my in- 
tention here to explain, although, in the language of your 
correspondent, ‘*I could say a great deal more, if such 
was my pleasure.” 

**Sixthly, and to conclude.” I am extremely happy 
to have an opportunity of showing 4. B. junior, a more 
direct instance of my gratitude than could be afforded by 
& mere acknowledgment of my obligations to him. I 
mean to offer him a little friendly advice, which he will 
be the more inclined to follow, as it is founded upon an 
observation of mine, to the justice of which he has expres- 
sed a very ready assent. He perfectly agrees with me that 
it is incumbent upon an author to polish and refine what 
he publishes; now I would most earnestly recommend, 
that, when he feels disposed to enliven the wilderness of 
his performance, by a touch of the facetious, he would 
be pleased to introduce wit of rather a more polished and 
refined description than that which graced the conclusion 
of his epistle of November the 16th.—Yours, &c. 

Dec. 5, 1824. QUOTATOR. 

eter eee 

ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF DRINKING 

HEALTHS, &c. 
—=_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 





S12,—I beg to trouble you with the origin of the above- 
mentioned custom, as your correspondent Anti-Sutor, 
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say, that the authority of a man of talents and integrity | and in private classes; but T am inclined to think 
should be rejected because ‘*his example may have been | that this would not be the case in large establishments 





from his round and bold assertion, seems to be totally ig. 
Norant of it. 

** The custom of pledging healths, still preserved among 
Englishmen, is said to be owing to the Saxons’ mutual 
regard for each others’ safety, and as a caution against the 
treacherous inhospitality of the Danes, when they came to 
live in peace with the natives.”—Wise’s Observations on 
the White Horse, and other Antiquities, published 1742, 
at Oxford, cited in Brand’s Popular Customs. 

Mr. Strutt says,—** The old manner of pledging each 
other when they drank was thus: the person who was 
going to drink asked any one of the company who sat 
next him whether he would pledge him; on which, an- 
swering that he would, held up his knife or sword to guard 
him whilst he drank.” But the custom is here said to 
have first taken its rise from the death of young King 
Edward, called the martyr, who was, by the contrivance 
of Elfrida, his step-mother, treacherously stabbed in the 
back, as he was drinking. Strutt’s authority is William of 
Malmesbury, and he observes, from the delineation he 
gives us (and it must be noted, that his plates being copies 
of ancient illuminated MSS. are of unquestionable au- 
thority) that it seems perfectly well to agree with the re- 
ported custom : the middle figure is addressing himself to 
his companion, who seems to tell him that he pledges 
him, holding up his knife in token of his readiness to as- 
sist and protect him.—Brand’s Origin of Popular Cus- 
toms. 

Dr. Henry, in his History of England, has the follow- 
ing :—** If an Englishman presumed to drink in the pre- 
sence of a Dane, without his express permission, it was 
esteemed so great a mark of disrespect, that nothing but 
his instant death could expiate it. Nay, the English were 
so intimidated, that they would not venture to drink even 
when they were invited, until the Danes had pledged their 
honour for their safety, which introduced the custom of 
pledging each other in drinking, of which some vestiges 
are still remaining among the common people in the north 
of England, where the Danes were most predominant.” 

The first of these accounts, viz. that the custom of 
pledging healths was occasioned by the treachery of the 
Danes to the English, when the latter were drinking, is 
what is given in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in that of 
Rees, and in the Etymological Dictionary of Dr. Jamie- 
son. The truth, then, of my assertion is evident from 
any of the above accounts, viz. that although the custom 
of drinking or pledging healths, barbarous in its origin, 
is not now necessary, yet that it once was necessary. And, 
Sir, the assertion of your correspondent, that it was never 
necessary at all, proves only his ignorance of the fact. 

I do not know, Sir, how your correspondent makes 
it out that I thought the argument of ‘silently and 
elegantly bringing to our support the authority of a great 
name” a very grand one. I gave the sentence just as it 
stands now between the commas, without calling it grand, 
great, or any thing of the kind. But what is the refuta- 
tion he gives to the argument of authority? ‘ That the 


greatest man is liable to errors, and may have been mista-- 


ken with regard to the very thing which we are examin- 
ing.” Also, ‘* That his authority may have been praise- 
worthy in almest every instance except just that under 
consideration.”? Your correspondent, of course, then, does 
away at once with testimony and authority; for if we take 
authority at all, it certainly must be that of great men. 
And when he takes away the testimony of great men, 
he shakes the foundation of society. The authenticity 
of ancient volumes, which are delivered down from age to 
age, and which depend svlely on the authority of great 
and good men, is destroyed at once. But I would have 
him to know, that the testimony which gives authenticity 
to a volume, may, by the same rule, be brought in sup- 
port of an opinion; for many books depend solely for 
their truth on the opinion of great men. But I forbear to 
say any more on a point which is attempted to be refuted 
by such ridiculous reasons: your correspondent argues 
against himself, Can any thing be more absurd than to 





portant branch of versificatiun in his classical courses. 





praise-worthy in almost every instance except just that | 
under consideration ?” This is the very reason why we | 
should have recourse to the authority of a great man; be- 
cause, as it is very easy for such a man, for instance Dr. 
Johnson, to speak on a thousand different subjects, we 
may just as correctly suppose a person to quote one of 
those thousand praise-worthy examples, as one of the few 
which are not praise-worthy: and, in reality, the chance 
against his quoting a wrong opinion will thus be nearly as 
1000 to 1. 

I shall not trouble you, Sir, any more at present; but 
I pledge myself to prove, in time for your next Kaleidos- 
cope, that there are passages which cannot be translated 
from Latin to English correctly, without losing their force 
and dignity; and this is the extent of my assertion, though 
your correspondent, by raising up a phantom of his own, 
and attacking it sword in hand, has endeavoured to per- 
suade you and your readers that he has run my protegé 
through the body. The phantom to which I allude is, his 
hitherto undisputed assertion, that ‘* there are no untrans- 
latable passages: but this, perhaps, does not stand .so  se- 
cure as its author imagines.—Yours, &c. 

Dec. 8, 1824. . Y. Z. 

P, S. I would not have it understood from the above, 
that I consider the opinion of a great man on speculative 
subjects as decisive and positive proof—not by any means ; 
I go this far, when the opinion of a great man coincides 
with your own, it gives very great weight and authority to 
what you say, and in such cases it becomes one who is of 
a contrary opinion to well consider and argue his cause. 
But in matters of learning, and matters of fact, the testi- 
mony of a great and learned man is incontrovertible, un- 
less it be opposed by authority equally great, or unless the 
falsity of his testimony be demonstrated. 


—— 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
ER 2 
TO THE EDITOR. * 

Srr,—Having perceived, in your excellent misceliany, 
some articles on classical literature, you may perhaps judge 
the following worthy of a place in your pages. 

Most people must have heard the satirical ‘* Nos Gér- 
mani non céramus quantitatem syllabarum.”” Whether 
the German classics ever merited, to the full extent, the 
implied severity, [ cannot take upon me to determine; but 
certain it is, that the celebrated Heyne has justly incurred 
the censure of late critics, for not comprehending the im- 





From what knowledge I have of the present state of 
classical literature in Germany, I can state that, at the pre- 
sent time, the Germans are not liable to the charge. We 
ourselves can now boast of a Bloomfield, a Monk, a Parr, a 
Butler, a Kidd, a Barker, a Burgess, a Russell, &c. All the 
ahove have shown, by their own example, that they esteem 
metrical knowledge of the greatest importance to the forma- 
tion of the elegant classicul scholar. Eton, and many of 
our primary schools have cultivated the study for many 
years, and it must be grateful to men of classical taste to 
find that their example is becoming more generally imi- 
tated in the respectable private establishments throughout 
Britain. Scotland, hitherto notoriously negligent.on this 
head, seems to have become sensible of the utiligy of me- 
trical compositions, as we find, from the speéel of the 
chaplain to the new Edinburgh school, that it is intended 
to pursue the study of that art to an extent commensurate 
with its importance. 

I was led more immediately to the present remarks by 
the perusal of a book entitled Studia Metrica, by a Mr. 
Underwood, a gentleman who is, I believe, now resident 
in this town. To Mr. U.’s mode of teaching versification, 
as exhibited in the preface, I cannot subscribe. It may 





answer, and possibly very well, with private tutors, 


and our public schools. The author is somewhat he- 
‘erodoa, as appears from his dedication to Mr. Hamilton, 
whose new mode cf teaching is making so much noise in 
the world, and with whom he is connected. His book, 
however, which consists partly of translations and partly 
of originals, is amusing, and shows that the most familiar 
subjects, as tales, songs, &c. may be turned into elegant 
Latin verse. The following are some of the subjects: 
Witch, Death caused by the Prick of a Needle, Tobacco, 
Noah, Skaiting, Woollen Manufactures of England, 
Translation of Atterbury’s Epigram on a Fan, The False 
Kye, Tavern Signs, Cudgel Playing, Description of a Sea 
Fight, Wolsey, Old Parr, Whittington, Country Squire, 
Vicar of Bray, &c. 

From the nature of the work considerable tact was ne- 
cessary to avoid extreme inelegance, which the author has, 
with few exceptions, effected. His Alcon, a pastoral, is 
his master-piece in this respect. It is [ believe a transla- 
tion, or rather an imitation, of an Italian poet of the 16th 
century; and, though the Latin is infinitely superior, 
yet, even in English, much of genuine poetry, according 
to Horace’s definition of it, is manifest. Some pretty 
specimens in the epigrammatie style are to be found te- 
ward the end of the book. The author has given some 
exercises in Sapphic and Alcaic verse, preceded by a few 
concise but invaluable canons for those noble metres, the 
favourites of the inimitable Horace. About the year 1775, 
if I mistake not, Sir Wm. Browne, Knt. M. D. directed 
three gold medals to be given—the first to him who writes 
the best Greek ode in imitation of Sappho, the second for 
the best Latin ode in imitation of Horace, the third for the 
best Greek and Latin epigrams; the former after the manner 
of the Anthvlogia, and the later after the model of Martial. 
Since that period the epigrammatic style, and the com- 
position of Sapphic and Alcaic verse, has been much at- 
tended to in the higher forms of our public schools; nor 
is this to be wondered at when we find many of the heads 
of the above and first classics among the list of successful 
candidates. It is to be wished that Mr. U. had given 
more examples in the lyrics ; he wil! perhaps turn his at- 
tention to this suggestion before the publication of a second 
edition. 

During the life of Porson, Perry’s Morning Chronicle, 
and other periodicals were often adorned with Latin metri- 
cal emanations from his pen ; and were this art to be cul- 
tivated in proportion to its utility and elegance, we should 
perhaps see the Kaleidoscope, and other similar publica- 
tions, more frequently graced with elegant productions of 
this sort. If you approve of the present contribution, | 
shall be happy, at a future period, to forward my senti- 
ments with regard to other branches of the ancient lan- 
guages.— Meantime, accept the good wishes of a 

CANTAB. 











Curious Fact in Natural History.—It is a fact, we be- 
lieve, not much known, that the eel, though it lives in an 
element that seems to place it beyond the reach of the 
atmospheric changes, is yet singularly affected by high 
winds. ‘This is well known to the inhabitants of Linlith- 
zow, who have an excellent opportunity of observing the 
1abits of that animal, in the ~ adjoining the town. 
The stream which flows out of that loch at the west end 
passes through a sluice, and falls into an artificial stone 
reservoir, from which it escapes by a number of holes in 
the sides and bottom. These holes are too small to let 
eels of a common size pass, and hence this reservoir an- 
swers the purposes of an eel-trap or cruive. The fish, 
however, are rarely found in it in calm weather; but when 
strong winds blow, ially from the west, these tenants 
of the waters seem to be seized with a general panic, and 
hurry from their lodgings like rats from a conflagration. 
At these times they rush through the outlet in crowds, 
and fall pell mell into the reservoir, from which they are 
speedily transferred to the frying-pans of the burgesses. 
During'the Tite high winds, a cart-load was taken out of 
the reservoir every day, and in one day no less than two 
cart-loads ! 
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If IS THE DAY, THE HOLY DAY,—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


THE WORDS BY RICHARD RYAN,—THE MUSIC BY WILLIAM TEBBETT. 








The following new Christmas Carol, with Music, is taken from that interesting and useful work, T'ime’s Telescope for 1825. We conceive that by appropriating this article 
in the Kaleidoscope, we shall promote, rather than injure, the work itself, which we can recommend from an investigation of the nature of its contents.—Edit. Kal. 





a 


It is the Day, the Holy Day, on which our Lord was born, And 


sprinkled — thorn; The birds sing thro’ the heavens, and the breezes 





love - li - ly be - gin this Ho-ly Day. 


sweetly doth the sunbeam gild the 





song and sunshine 





»Twas in a humble manger, a little lowly shed, 

Wh cattle at his infant feet, and shepherds at his head, of 
The Saviour of this sinful world in innocence first lay, An 
While wise men made their offerings to him this Holy Day. 


He came to save the perishing—to 
ilty men, who truly sought to weep and 
ntercessor still he shines, 


and Man to him sh 
At his altar’s feet for meekness upon this Holy Day. 


As flowers still bloom fair again, though all their life eeems shed, 
Thus we shall rise with life once more, tho’ numbered with the dead : 
Then may our stations be near Him to whom we worship pay, 


And praise, with heartfelt gratitude, upon this Holy Day ! 
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Woetry. 
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« There is no sueh thing as Forgetting possible to the mind.” 
Rev. C. R. Maturin. 


<a 
Forget! oh, when, or how, forget? 
It may not, caunot be; 
The brightest star of hope may set, 
But when died memory? 


Forget! oh, love has joys, and tears, 

. And hours of dark regret, 

And sorrow but the more endears, 
But when may love forget? 

Forget ! oh, never, never yet 
Did love the meaning know 

Of that strange word, wherein are met 
All pangs and shades of woe! 


Forget ! the heart may withered be, © 
Comdemned for age to mourn ; 

And show, like wreck on stormy sea, 
Dismantiled and forlorn. 


But ne’er, oh, ne’er did love forget 
The gone-by days and years; 

And memory’s deepest seal is set 
On hours bedimmed with tears. 


Forget! the stricken heart may pine, 
Lament, forswear, disdain; 

But the past can memory ne’er resign, 
Hopeless the toil, and vain. 


Lteerpool. 


ESE 





LAMENT OF THE PEASANT’S DAUGHTER. 


We were a simple family, 

That only lov’d our Saviour’s name ; 
That only sought his light to see, 

Till thou, the cruel spoiler, came. 


To share my mother’s daily care, 
And, when our task was o’er, 

To kneé¢l me down at evening prayer, 
My grateful thanks to pour: 


To tend my father’s peaceful sheep, 
With William, Kate, and Sue; 

To amooth his couch of nightly sleep, 
Was all I learned to do. 


With thoughtless maids, or idle swains, 
T ne’er was found to roam; 

Or loiter through the flow’ry plains, 

’ Regardless of my home. 

But since the hour there entered tn 
Both guilt and misery, 

More dreary far that home has been, 
Than desert sands to me. 


My father rests nor day nor night; 
My mother she is dead : 

My brother shuns his sister’s sight, 
Since afl her pride has fled. 


From the first hour my shame was known, 
My mother rarely amil’d; 
My fath«r sorely wept alone, 
But ne'er reproach’d his child. 
Worn by a grief beyond all cure, 
My mother pin’d away; 
Phink! what thy victim must endure, 
To watch her day by day. 


Yet dag by day I labour’d on, 
’s I had done before; 

And when my weary work was done, 
My grief seemed more and more. 





My mother bade us all prepare, 
For death was hastening fast; 
And one by one she called us there, 

But me she called the last. 


First William came, with looks of woe, 
Low bent his curly head; 

And fast the pearly tears did flow, 
Upon his mother’s bed. 


The children in my arms I bore, 
. Beside where she did lay; 
And oft she kiss'd them o’er and o’er, 
And oft she tried to pray: 


And oft she press’d their little hands, 
And smboth'd their shining hair; 

And bid them mind her last commands, 
And join her dying prayer. 


The shades of death were gathering fast, 
And still I watch’d to see 

If aught of love might come at last, 
Though but a look for me. 


But no; her spirit pass’d away 
To happier realms on high; 

Too blest, one moment more to stay, 
For one so lost as I. 


Behold me now! a broken reed! 
Low bending at thy feet; 

Yet think not I for mercy plead, 
My punishment is meet. 


I ask thee not to mourn with me, 
My @ream of love is o’er ; 

That peace which I resign’d for thee, : 
Thou never canst restore. 


Thou canst not chain the wand’ring mind, 
Which thou hast taught to roam, 
Without a resting place to find, 
Or e’er a second home. 


For idle thoughts throng in my brain, 
Uncall’d, unwelcome too; 

And visions that return again, 
In spite of all I do. 


If, when my weary father ealls, 
I spread his humble fare, 
Perchance I think of stately halls, 
And knights, and ladies fai. 


When at the twilight close of day, 
The children on my knee; 

If I would teach them how to pray, 
Oh! then I think. of thee. 


Our shelter’d garden; ence so fair, 
And deck’d with many a gem ; 

Now countless weeds around it stray, 
But who shall care for them? 


Go to my bower of jessamine, 
Behold how bleak and bare! 
The leafiess ruin all is this thine; 

It bloom’d till thou wert there. 


Vor all the wealth of sea and land, 
I could not now be gay; 

{ could not join thy jovial band, é 
Nor laugh my hours away. 

Bat, bark! I hear the huntsman’s horn 
Loud winding up the vale; 

Speed, speed away this jocund morn, 
Nor heed my woeful] tale. 


And when thou gee’st the harmless hare 
Spring from her covert green; 

Call up thy gallant horsemen there, 
A noble train I ween. 


Through woods and lawns her footsteps track, 
Heed not her failing breath ; 

But cheer afresh thy ravening pack, 
And chase her down to death. 


Shout then to hear her dying groans, 
With triumph, and with glee; 

Laugh o’er the feeble cry that moans, 
So piteoualy to thee. 

But stay not here to mock my woe, 
Nor memory strive to wake; 

It is enough for me to know, 
That thou could’st once forsake. 


Speak to che roaring tempest peace, 
The winter's current stem ; 

But go, my tears will never cease, 
Thou need’st not stay for them. 


Che Beauties of Chess. 


[S8E A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 
6 Ludimus effigiem belli” ....s..0000eV IDA. 
-_— 


SOLUTION TO GAME XXIV. 

White. Black. 
1 Queen... ..H—8 1 Castle... .. H—8 
2 Knight ..F—6 2 King ....G—7 
3 Kuight ..D—7-+-by Dis. 3 King ....G—8 
4 Castle .. aes 4 King ....H—7 
5 Castle ....F—7-+4 & King ....G—8 
6 Castle .. “Sanaa 


or, 
5 Castle.........H—8 





a 
[No. xxv.] 


The white has the move, and, instead of giving check- 
mate with the queen, castle, or knight, undertakes to 
force the black to checkmate him in five moves, with the 
pawn atC 7, without exchanging it for a queen or any 
other piece. 
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The subject of education, and particularly of popular 
instruction, has of late excited an unusually large portion 
of public interest and inquiry; and we have, therefore, 
pleasure in stating that it is Mr. J. S. Walker's inten- 
tion to give a lecture on the general advantages of educa- 
tion. After Mr. W.’s address a debate will commence, 
on the moral character of the present community 
compared with that of former times—and as Mr. W. 
has taken means to secure the attendance of several 
gentlemen who will deliver their opinions on this occasion, 
an animated and interesting discussion is anticipated. The 
Lecture will be given at Mr. Paris's elegant and commo- 
dious saloon, Hardman-street, this evening (Tuesday.) 


Advertisements. 


N VIEW, at Messrs. WINSTANLEYS’ Boom, 
PAREER-STREET, for SaALe BY Paivatse Contract, 
SunscripTion SHares, the celebrated Picture of the WHITE 
HORSE, by Sir -P. P. Rubens, with # Portrait of the Archduke 
~— +! — pad _— 
is Picture infinitely anaes any of the kind ever 
nted ; the manly elegance of the P vines, the correct Draw- 
ing and Foreshortening of the Horse, are the happiest efforts 
rf arts = bsp» joe be ba ng ° the uty and 
leacy 0 e Colouring, w ‘orm, altogether, 
the finest —— of this fnestimable —, camel 
EVEN FERT SIX INCHES BY FIV 
Also, the'S m ayy SY Picture of the CIRCUMCISION, by 
anthe Composition, Coloarite, an 
e Com ion, Colouring, and Figures in this Picture 
ere the genuine characteristics of this great Master. To be 
disposed of by Subscription Shares; likewise, to be seen at 
Messrs. WINSTANLEYS’. 
Particulars of the Shares may be known from Messrs. 
WINSTANLREY. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur- 
4 oxon-Dentist, 25, Bold-street, warranted to remain per 
factly secure and comfortable in the mouth, without tying, 
twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjoining 
Teeth, and yet so effectuallysecured, that the most powerfu) 
motionsof the jaws,ineating,cannotdisplaceor injurethem, 
fixed without pain,and adapted with suchaccuracy to the re 
maining Teeth, that not the least difference can be felt, nei- 
ther can the minutest observer distinguish them. These 
Teeth can, with ease, be taken out, cleaned, and replaced 
with great safety by the wearer. 
ui, Bold street. 
CURAP & POPULAR BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
1. TINHE ANECDOTE LIBRARY, consisting of 3000 
of the most curious Anecdotes in the English Lan- 
gunge, price 10s. 6d, bound. 
2. THE VOCAL LIBRARY, containing Two Thousand 
Two Hundred of the most approved Songs of all dezcriptions, 
price 10s. 6d, bound, 
3. THE UNIVERSAL RECEIPT-BOOK, or a new collec- 
tion of Five Thousand approved Receipts in all the Arts of 
Domestic Life. By C. MACKENZIE, 10s, 6d. bound. 
4. THE HUNDRED WONDERS OF THE WORLD, de- 
scribed according to the latest and best Authorities, with 100 
Engravings. By C. C. CLARKE, price 10s. 6d. bound. 
5. THE NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL WONDERS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH, 
with 60 Engravings, 3 vols. 15s. half-bound. 
6. THE WONDERS of the HEAVENS DISPLAYED, with 
fine Enurayings, by C. C. CLARKE, 108, 6d. bound. 
7. SHAW'S NATURE DISPLAYED, in the Heavens and 
upon the Earth, with 300 Engravings, 6 vols. €3 128. boards. 
8 SHAW'S ATLAS OF NATURE, consisting of 100 folio 
Plates, with descriptions, price €2 5s. 
9 ALL THE VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, from 
Magellan, in 1420, to Freycinet, in 1820, with 80 Engravings. 
By S. PRIOR, Price 10s. 6d, bound. 
10. THE UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, being the substance 
of the bext modern Travels in the Four Quarters of the 
World, with 100 Engravings. By S. PRIOR, 10s. 6d. bound. 
11. THE RELIGIONS AND RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
of a!) Nations fully deseribed, with 100 curious Engravings. 
By the Rev. J. NIGHTINGALE, 10s, 6d. bound. 
12. WATKINS's PORTABLE CYCLOPEDIA, or Dictionary 
of all Arts and Sciences, revised and enlarged, by Dr. 
MITCHELL, with numerous Engravings, price 16s. bound. 
Printed for G. 8. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; and 
to be had of al Booksellers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO THER STUDY OF ARITHMETIC, 
This day is published, in a very large volume, with 50 En- 
gravings, and 1000 Woodcuts, price €1 18, bound, 

f, ‘omeee COURSE of PURE and MIXED MA.- 
4% THEMATICS, tncludjng the latest improvements in 
every branch, with many hundred examples for exercise. 
BY PETER NICHOLSON, 

Author of the Architectural Dictionary, &c. &ec. &c. 

This course carries the Student, as soon as he has learnt 
Vulgar Fractions, through Algebra, in all its Parts; Euclid’s 
Elements, which are Inserted verbatim from Simson’s edi- 
tion; Fluxions, Differentials, Functions, Transcendental 
Geometry, Mensuration, Mechanics, Gauging, Land-Survey- 
ing, Astronomy, Spheries, Optics, Hydrostatics, Logarithms, 
&c. &c. being the most complete System for the Use of Schools 
and Students ever published. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; and 
to be had of all Booksellers, 

Of whom may be had, A KEY to the same work, in which 
every Question and Problem is worked at full length, by the 
Author, price 7+. bound. 

Also, a» MATHEMATICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, exhibiting the Present State of those Sciences, 
by Dr. Mircue te, 108. 6d. boards, or 12s. calf gilt. 


This day {s published, Part 1V. of 

FHKE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and arranged 

in eonformity with its Organization, by the BAron 
Cuvier, &c. &e. &e. With additional Descriptions of all the 
Species hitherto named, of many not before noticed, and 
other original matter, by EDWARD GRIFFITH, F.L.S. and 
others. Demy dto, with early Impressions of the Plates, on 
India Paper, price 24s. each Part; in royal 8vo, with the 
Plates carefully coloured, 248. or plain 14s8.; in demy 8vo, 
lain los. 
. And, on the Ist of May next, will be published, 

Part | ( he whole te be included in Ten Parts) of a Trans- 
lation of the OSSEMENS FoOSSILES of the Baron Cuvigr. 

In announcing the Continuation of the “ Animal King- 
dom,” and the Comm«neement of the ‘ Fossil Osteology,” 
the Editcr has the satisfaction of stating that these Works 
will, in future, be honoured, with occasional aid frum the 
Baron Cas for himeeif, who has most liberally offered to com- 
unieate to the Editor such new facts and discoveries, both 
in ex’sting and in fossil organization, as may arise pending 
the pub ieation of the Works. The translation of the justly 
colebratel ‘ Theory of the Earth,” which forms the Intro- 
ductory Discourse of the ‘ Ossemens Fossiles,” will be from 
the Baron’s Manuscript, with important additions and cor- 
rections, prepared for a new edition of that work, which he 
is about to publish. 

Major C, Handiten Smith, F.R.S, &e, &e. &e. with the most 
distingt i-hed Mberuity, has also gratuitously offered the use 
of his imunensce collection of original drawings, now exceed- 
ing GOOO spec es, together with bis Notes on many genera of 
the Mom! e ouctribes, The Monograph on the Antelopes, 
with a great sunrber of new species, will be from his pen, 
and the tie res entir 1+ trom his peneil. 

No addith ns to the Fors! Oxtevlogy will be Inserted, ex- 
cept thove of its Mustrious Author; and the translation will 
be as literal as (he corresponding idioms of the two languages 
wilallow., The plates will be engraved, if possible, in a su- 
perfor style to those of Che original; and the Work will be 
published at a considerably less price, 

it will neeosw arilv be In quarto only. 











Biographical Motices. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE REV. C. R. MATURIN, 
AUTHOR OF “BERTRAM,” &c. 





(From “ La Belle Assemblee,” 1820 ) 
a - 

Charles Robert Maturin is the decendant of a French 
Protestant emigrant family, and the son of a gentleman 
who held, for many years, a lucrative and respectable 
situation under government. He entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, at the age of fifteen, and his academical 
progress was marked not only by the attainment of pre- 
miums and a scholarship, but of prizes for composition 
and extempore speaking in the theological class. Though 
his collegiate life was not without its honours, we under- 
stand that he was considered, both by his tutors and his 
companions, as more remarkable for indolence and me- 
lancholy than for talent. 

At a very early period of life, after a courtship that 
literally commenced in boyhood, he married Henrietta 
Kingsbury, sister to the present Archdeacon of Killala. 
Like most men who marry early, he became the father of 
several children, three of whom survive, at an age when 
children are rather considered as toys to sport with, than 
objects to be provided for in life. For several years after 
his marraige he continued to reside in his father’s house, 
till that father’s dismission from the situation which he had 
held forty-seven years, with a spotless and esteemed cha. 
racter, plunged the whole family into a state of horrible 
distress, equalled only, perhaps, by that which occurred 
in the family of the unfortunate Sutherland, though not 
terminated by the same dreadful catastrophe. 

Mr. Maturin, sen. during the course of a long and 
respectable life, had brought up and maintained a nume- 
rous family ; he had married his daughters, and established 
his sons. The day of his dismission he was pennyless: it 
is singular, that though the commissioners of the inquiry, 
who sat repeatedly on the business, pronounced this un- 
fortunate gentleman wholly innocent of the charge of fraud 
brought against him, he has been suffered to linger nine 
years since without redress, without relicf, and without 
notice. 

His son was obliged to app'y himself to means for the 
subsistence of his family, which the stipend of a Dublin 
curate, his only preferment, could not afford. He pro- 
posed to take pupils, as inmates in his house; and, en- 
couraged by the recollection of his own success at college, 
applied himself to his task with industry and hope. 
“or some time he was successful, and we have been in- 
formed that ** Bertram” was written while the author had 
siX young men residents in the house, and four who at- 
tended him for instruction daily, to all of whom his at. 
tention was unremitting. At this period he was unfortu- 
nately induced to become security for a relation whose 
affairs were considerably involved : the consequence was, 
the relation defeated his creditors by taking the benefit of 
the Act of Insolvency, and left the burden of his debts 
to those who had attempted to lighten their pressure on 
him. 
Mr. Maturin was compelled to give up his establish- 
ment, and is since, we undcrstand, dependent solely on his 
talents for subsistence. ; , 
We willingly hasten over these details of misery, and 
ass to what is more properly our province—the history of 
Mr. Maturin’s literary life. His first production was 
** Montorio,” and this was followed by the ** Wild Irish 
Boy,” and the ** Milesian.” sai 
Sir Walter Scott was pleased to find, or imagine, some 
merit in ** Montorio ;” this was signified to Mr. Maturin. 
He availed himself of it to solicit an epistolary communi- 
cation with Sir Walter Scott ; and to the zealous friend- 
thip, the judicious monitions, and the indefatigable patron- 
age of this most excellent man, our author has been heard 
gratefully to ascribe all the distinction and success he has 
subsequently enjoycd. 
Excited by the success of Mr. Shiel’s first tragedy of 
“¢ Adelaide” in Dublin, he wrote ** Bertram,” and of- 
fered it to the manager of Crow-street Theatre, by whom 
it was rejected in the year 1814. Mr. Maturin not pos- 
sessing any means of access to the London theatres, suf- 
fered the manuscript to moulder for a year and a half, 
and then submitted it to the perusal of Sir Walter Scott ; 
by whoin it was transferred to Lord Byron, then a mem- 
ber of the committee of Drury-lane Theatre, and through 
his influence brought out at that theatre, in May, 1816, 
with an effect and popularity unparalleled since the pro- 
duction of ** Pizarro.” . 
The popularity of dramatic works is, however, pro- 


tram,” after carrying all before it for the first season, 
and being successfully represented in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and even America, is now, we believe, 
finally discarded from the list of stock plays. 

** Bertram” was followed by ‘+ Manuel ;”* relative to 
the failure of which we have been favoured with some cu- 
rious circumstances. When Mr. Maturin visited London, 
on the success of ** Bertram,” he was urged to employ 
his pen for Mr. Kean in the subsequent season. He was 
informed that that gentleman was extremely anxious to 
—— in a character of hoary and decrepit distress; and 
that the calamitous situation of his Majesty having ren- 

the representation of ** Lear” improper, a private 
character, in a state of grief and insanity, might be sub- 
stituted for it, and would insure all the success which the 
talents of that great actor exerted in a character of his 
own selection, might be expected to command. Mr, Ma- 
turin, accordingly, strained every nerve to realize the con- 
ceptions of the performer, and the result was a total fail- 
ure. This may, perhaps, be a useful lesson to the am- 
bitious caprice of actors, and the fatal obsequiousness of 
authors; causes to which may be ascribed the ebvious and 
progressive deterioration of the English stage. 

_Of ‘* Bertram” so much has been said in praise and in 
dispraise, that it would be idle for us to add any thing 
—it was the most successful tragedy of its day—and is 
still a —— monument of poetical ability. 

_ Of the private habits of character of an individual 
living in another country little can be learned or related ; 
but we have heard, that in private life Mr. Maturin is said 
to be a kind relative, an indulgent parent, and the most 
uxorious man breathing. 

In person Mr. Maturin is tall, and formed with much 
elegance; and his countenance, unless when illuminated 
by conversation, expresses only the profoundest melan- 
choly.—He must be now thirty-seven years old, having 
been born in the year 1782, though the advantages of a 
figure unusually slight and juvenile, give him the appear- 
ance of being many years younger. 


The Wousewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one axsther as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, itust husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


ACID IN THE STOMACH. 











(From the Oracle of Health.) 
—— 


We cannot repeat it too often that acid, generated in 
the stomach, is the cause of more than the half of human 
disorders. We repeat it, because we know that itis either 
forgotten or neglected by thousands, who suffr daily, 
from not attending to our precepts of comfort and good liv- 
ing. Acid of some kind will be produced in the stomach, 
by overloading it with food or drink—by taking, even in 
a moderate quantity, in opposition to the rules of the 
Oracle, substances which are difficult of digestion, or by 
stopping or interrupting the process of digestion in any 
manner, whether that be by violent exercise after eating — 
by indulging the emotions or passions of the mind, such 
as melancholy, anger, love, fear, &c.—by exposure to 
too much heat or too much cold—every one and all of 
which must withdraw the nervous energies from the 
stomach, where, during the process of digestion, they are 
indispensable. ‘These remarks alone will enable our rea- 
ders to see clearly, that in many instances they are them- 
selves the cause of all-their diseases, by aiding and assist- 
ing (unconsciously it may be), the production of the acid 
which causes them. ; 

The substances-which those who are troubled with acid 
in the stomach ought chiefly to avoid, are, such as are 
most readily disposed to run into fermentation. All sweet, 
watery, and crude vegetables are of this kind, such as 
greens, cabbage, cauliflower, asparagus, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, Jerusalem artichokes, and every kind of salad 
with the exception of lettice. Fruits are almost all bad 
if eaten in a green state, though apples when dressed may 
sometimes be o— with impunity. Potatoes are by far 
the best vegetable, yet many cannot evcn eat a potato 
without producing acidity and derangement of the sto- 
mach. 

Of animal substances, those most disposed to become 
acid in the stomach, are fat, and ail the young white 
meats, such as veal, lamb, sucking pig, chicken, &c. as 
may be proved by the experiment of allowing a basin of 
veal soup, and another of beef tea to be set aside at the 
same time. If you do this, you will find that the veal 
soup will become rapidly sour, while the beef tea wili ro- 





verbially transient; the moral feeling of the public was 
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wounded by an alleged fault in the narrative, and ‘* Ber- 


main sweet for a considerable time. Fat is still worse in 
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all the symptoms of acidity and sour belching s and after 
this solemn warning, those who persist to eat fat, and other 
things here forbidden, can have no right to complain of 
the consequences, and must put quietly up with the gout, 
gravel, apoplexy, or palsy, which they bring upon them- 
selves by disobedience to the rules of health and comfort. 

The drink forbidden in all such cases is hard malt 
liquor, tart wines, cider, or perry, and in a word, what- 
ever contains the adulterating leaven of an acid, which, 
like power and money, rapidly propagates itself, and in- 
creases wherever it Indeed we may lay it down as 
indisputable, that more than half of the acidities, so much 
complained of, arise from some acid previously existing 
in the drink commonly used by the —— Even plain 
water, or toast and water, when drank in too great quan- 
tities (and almost all water-drinkers drink too much), will 
tend — to produce acid. Milk is the worst of all 
liquids, for a stomach prone to acidity. The smaller the 
quantity of drink taken the better. 

There is only one system of proper diet for those who 
are the victims of indigestions from acidity, and that is 
the system of Training, in which biscuit is the only 
vegetable substance used, and red meats, without fat, 
the only animal food, with mild ale for drink. We do 
not, however, affirm that even the most rigid training 
diet will always ensure a patient from acidity and its con- 
sequences; for if the disorder is severe, or of long stand- 
ing even the best beef and biscuit which can be eaten 
will sometimes turn sour. We are confident, however, 
that perseverance in this system will ultimately produce 
the most beneficial results, and along with alkaline medi- 
cine, is the only remedy for effecting a complete cure. 


To prevent Chilblains.—Wear soft leather gloves and 
lamb’s wool stockings in the approaching frosty weather. 
—Medical Adviser. 


Mliscellanies. 


An Odd Adventure.—A New York paper details the 
following ludicrous occurrence :—‘* A few days ago, in 
this city, a emg cg from the country stopped at a bar- 
ber’s shop to have his hair cut, and to be shaved. Having 
taken his coat, he laid it on a chair. Immediately 
afterwards, another gentleman, also from the country, 
entered to be shaved, and he likewise took off his coat 
and laid it down. The last person was shaved first, and 
departed. When the former had done, and went to get 
his coat, it was gone. He immediately exclaimed that he 
was a ruined man, as he had eight or nine hundred dollars 
in his coat pocket. The apprentices and journeymen were 
despatched in all directions to find the other gentleman, 
but to no purpose. At length the barber proposed exa- 
mining the pockets of the remaining coat, when in one of 
them was found a pocket-book, containing from fourteen 
to fifteen hundred dollars. About an hour afterwards, 
the proprietor, discovering the mistake, came back in a 
state of perspiration, when an exchange took place to the 
satisfaction of all parties. The first shaved gentleman had 
gone from the North River, as far as Catharine-market, 

fore he discovered his loss. 


Charles Bannister, father of John, went one night into a 
coffee-house, where three surgeons were present. As he 
entered the room, he said, with apparent concern and feel- 
ing, ‘* There has been a dreadful accident at the end of the 
street! ‘* Accident! what is it?” said each of the sur- 
geons, reaching their hats and canes. ‘* Why, a gentle- 
man in crossing that terrible place at the end of the strect 
has put out his leg.” @This was quite enough ; a steeple. 
chase ensued, and, in ten minutes, they all returned breath- 
less. ** There is no accident!” ** We can’t find any one!” 
‘* The man has been removed!” burst at once from the 
disappointed doctors. * Why, probably,” said. Charles, 
© the man removed himself.” ‘Oh, that's impossible 
where a leg was broken.” ‘* A leg broken!” returned 
Bannister, ‘* who heard, but yourselves, any poy | of a 
broken leg? I said, a gentleman in crossing the kennel 
has put his leg out; and how can a man cross a kennel 
without !”” 


The Nervous System.—A Dominic in one of the parishes 
of this county had occasion, last week, to go a few miles to 
asacrament. For this purpose, he borrowed a horse from 
one of the farmers in the neighbourhood. The farmer, 
knowing that the Dominie was no horseman, sent him one 
of his cart-horses, which for many years had not been 
known to expedite his velocity beyond a walk. When the 
Daminie returned the horse, the farmer asked him if he 
rode ** canny enough ?” ‘Qh yes,” replied the instruc. 

















tor of youth, ‘* but he cocked his ears two times, and I 
‘was very much agitated !"—Linlithgow Free Press. 











Divorce.—Rabbi Hillet maintained, that if a wife let 
the meat be too much roasted, it was a sufficient reason 
= a husband to divorce her.—Busnage’s History of the 

ews. 


Repent Johnnie Duncan of the Vray, who, like 
other cadgers, sometimes indulged in a drop of the genuine 
Kilbaigie, used on the Sunday to sit with his feet under 
the grate among the ashes, with an old corn-sack over his 
shoulders. This, he said, was spoetes in sack-cloth and 
ashes. It is said that the celebrated Scottish Teniers, 
David Wilkie, intends to introduce Johnnie into his next 
i Linlithgow Free Press. 














Captain John Dundas Cochrane, in the preface to his 
work lately published, entitled ‘* Narrative of a pedestrian 
Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary,” &c. states 
that the expenses of his journey from Moscow to Irkutsk, 
which, by the route he went, was 6000 miles, ‘* certainly 
fell short of a guinea !’? 


Women.-Francis I. of France, was the first monarch who 
introduced ladies at his court. He said, ina style of true 
gallantry—that a drawing-room without ladies was like 
the year without the spring, or rather like the spring 
without flowers. 


Fontenelle being one day asked by a lord in waiting, 
what difference there was between a clock and a woman, 
instantly replied—** A clock serves to point out the hours, 
and a woman makes us forget them.” 


Admiral Duncan’s address to the officers who came on 
board his ship for instructions, previous to the engage- 
ment with Admiral de Winter, was both laconic and hu- 
morous:=**Gentlemen, you see a severe Winter approach- 
ing, I have only to advise you to keep up a geek, FIRE.” 
—Literary Chronicle. 


A gentleman of Henley-on-Thames offered a farmer, 
when at the market, a dinner and a bottle of wine, if he 
would bring him a grain of wheat on the following mar- 
ket-day, and double the quantity each week until that 
day twelvemonth. This was acceded to for the moment; 
but the following statement will, perhaps, satisfy those 
who have never entered into any similar calculations of 
the impossibility of fulfilling such an engagement :— 
Amount of the number of grains, 4,503,599,627,370,495 ; 
number of bushels, 12,509,998,964; number of quarters, 
1,563,749,870 ; number of loads, 312,749,974. 

















Segars.—In White’s Voyage to Cochin China, noticed 
in the last Edinburgh Review, is the following account of 
extraordinary segars :—‘‘ It is of a taper form, (he says) 
its length ten and a half inches; diameter at the butt, or 
bi end, two and a quarter inches; and at the smaller 
end, one and 2 half inches. It is composed entirely of 
tobacco, in parallel compact layers, and wrapped with the 
largest leaves of the same plant. It is ornamented with 
bands of floss silk, of various colours, which cross each 
other diagonally, the whole length of the cigar, and the 
intersections of the bands are ornamented with spangles ; 
fire is applied to the smallest end of this unwieldy mass, 
and the large end is received by the mouth. One of 
these cigars, as may be supposed, will ‘last you’ some 
eight or ten days’ smoking. Pipes are seldom used, ex- 
cept by the Chinese.” 











Correspondence. 


THE REV. MR. IRVING. 
— 
O wad some pow’r the giftie gle us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion ; 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ ev’n devotion! 
Burns 





T0 THR EDITOR. 

S1r,—Since the 3d of December, the whole conversa- 
tion of Liverpooi has been engrossed by discussing the 
very extraordinary qualities of Edward Irving. Some 
bestow upon him unqualified praise, while others are 
equally liberal oi their censures. 

That he has talent no one disputes, but that a vast share 
of his popularity is to be ascribed to his singular appear- 


, ance, and the original or rather revived mode of his pulpit 
eloquence, must strike every one who hath heard him. 
| It hath been said, that Edward Irving studies the por- 
| trait of the Scottish Reformer, John Knox, and decorates 
his bust in conformity to the fashion of that patriarch ; be 
| this as it may, he certainly does not adopt the fashion of 
his own times, in the disposal of his dark hair, which, by an 
artificial arrangement, is*made to fall divided in glossy 
clusters over « forehead no way remarkable. 
———"* his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.” 

The peculiar appearance which his eyes present, add to 
the general effect of his person, and the Italian hue of his 
physiognomy correspond admirably with the singular tout- 
ensemble of this extraordinary man. 

The high excitement which the London press hath pro- 
voked in the minds of the people, operates in no small 
degree against him as a preacher. Many went to hear him 
on Friday with their minds prepared for a mental repast, 
which no mortal preacher could have gratified. Some 
came away disgusted, others disappointed and astonished, 
but many lauding the talents of the preacher, while they 
argued within themselves whether the high popularity 
which he so hastily had acquired would endure for any 
length of time. 

Mr. Irving claims to be a disciple of the preachers of 
the olden school; those hardy veterans whose manly sen- 
timents and their bold utterance of them brooked no re- 
straint, and whose vigorous manner (so the orator says) 
have been yearly dwindling, since the reformation, into 
whining cant and babyism. Mr. I. also professes sim- 
plicity, and a total divestment of ceremony ; nevertheless, 
many doubted the sincerity of this assertion, who heard 
and witnessed him on Friday. The graceful action which 
he displayed in general, together with the formal and 
overcharged gestures which occasionally escaped him that 
day, are undeniable testimonials of his devotion to ert, and 
prove his conviction of the necessity of exterior appear- 
ances; while he denounced affectation and dramatic effect, 
he stood the living personification of the object of his own 
accusation. 

Since I had the profit of listening to Mr. Irving, in St. 
John’s Church, Glasgow, he is materially altered both in 
person and in manners ; he was then much more sparing 
of his gestures, not half so intolerant in his evangelical 
opinions, and upon thedhole to my taste a better preacher. 
London hath taken away from the rotundity of his coun- 
t Itiplied his clustering ringlets, and given to 
him a theatrical air, which addeth not force to his general 
eloquence, nor graceth the intensity of his deeper moods. 

Mr. Irving was at that time the humble assistant of Dr. 
Chalmers, and instead of being idolized by thousands, as 
he now is, he found a serious difficulty in securing of the 
approval of a scanty portion of his parochial hearers. 
Many a Sunday have! I witnessed, when Mr. I. advanced 
to the pulpit, several of the regular, as well asthe occasi- 
onal visitors of the church, evacuate their seats and defer 
their devotions, until the idol of the day, Dr. Chalmers, 
ascended the rostrum. This was by no means an uncommon 
occurrence; but I think I might safely aver, that if Ed- 
ward Irving, at this time of day, now that his name is 
emblazoned, did St. John’s the honour of his services, 
he would find it no difficult matter to gain over to him 
those minions of the popular voice. Such is the power of 
fashion, and so utterly valueless are the voices of the many. 

Had Mr. Irving remained in Glasgow, he might have 
preached himself into his grave, and never have been 
noted but for a stalking cold declaimer. Good fortune 
ordered it otherwise ; he was called to London, and with 
his many peculiarities, joined to an admirable voice and 
no mean abilities, he became the favourite, it is said, of 
cabinets as well as crowds. I doubt, however, if his fame 
shall endure beyond his living days, save in the registers 
of wonderful events. 

* Ste transit gloria mundi.” 
DOCTOR TIMOTHY TWIST. 





Tam, &c. 
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A RTIFICIAL TEETH, by Mr. BEREND, Sur- 
£1. oxon-Dentist, 25, Bold-street, warranted to remain per 
factly secure and comfortable in the mouth, without tying, 
twisting wires, or any fastening whatever to theadjoining 
Teeth, and yet so effectuallysecured, that the most powerful] 
motionsof thejaws,ineating,cannotdisplaceor injurethem, 
fixed without pain,and adapted with suchaccuracy to the re 
maining Teeth, that not the least difference can be felt, nei- 
ther can the minutest observer distinguish them. These 
Teeth can, with ease, be taken out, cleaned, and replaced 
with great safety by the wearer. 

24, Bold-street. 


CURAP & POPULAR BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS, 
1. TINHE ANECDOTE LIBRARY, consisting of 3000 

of the most eurious Anecdotes in the English Lan- 
gunge, price 10s. 6d. bound. 

8, THE VOCAL LIBRARY, containing Two Thousand 
Two Hundred of the most approved Songs of all dezcriptions, 
price 10+, 6a, bound. 

3. THE UNIVERSAL RECEIPT-BOOK, or a new collec- 
tion of Five Thousand approved Receipts in all the Arts of 
Domestic Life. By C. MACKENZIE, 10s, 6d. bound. 

4. THE HUNDRED WONDERS OF THE WORLD, de- 
scribed according to the latest and best Authorities, with 100 
Engravings. By C. C, CLARKE, price 10s, 6d. bound. 

5. THE NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL WONDERS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH, 
with 60 Engravings, 3 vols. 15s. half-bound. 

6. THE WONDERS of the HEAVENS DISPLAYED, with 
fine Enerayings, by C. C., CLARKE, 108, 6d. bound. 

7. SUAW'S NATURE DISPLAYED, in the Heavens and 
upon the Earth, with 300 Engravings, 6 vols. €3 12s. boards, 

8. SHAW'S ATLAS OF NATURE, consisting of 100 folio 
Plates, with descriptions, price €2 5s. 

9 ALL THE VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, from 
Magellan, in 1420, to Freycinet, in 1820, with 80 Engravings. 
By S. PRIOR. Price 10s, 6d. bound. 

10. THE UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, being the substance 
of the best modern Travels in the Four Quarters of the 
World, with 100 Engravings. By S. PRIOR, 10s. 6d. bound, 

11. THE RELIGIONS AND RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
of all Nations fully deseribed, with 100 curious Engravings. 
By the Rev. J. NIGHTINGALE, 10s. 6d. bound. 

12. WATKINS's PORTABLE CYCLOPEDIA, or Dictionary 
of all Arts’and Sciences, revised and enlarged, by Dr. 
MITCHELL, with numerous Engravings, price 16s. bound, 

Printed for G. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; and 
to be had of al Booksellers. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC, 
This day is published, in a very large volume, with 50 En- 
gravings, and 1000 Woodcuts, price €1 18. bound, 

A Complete COURSE of PURE and MIXED MA- 
Z THEMATICS, tneludjng the latest improvements in 
every branch, with many hundred examples for exercise. 

BY PETER NICHOLSON, 
Author of the Architectural Dictionary, &ce. &c. &c. 

This course carries the Student, as soon as he has learnt 
Vulgar Fractions, through Algebra, in all its Parts; Euclid’s 
Elements, which are inserted verbatim from Simson’s edi- 
tion; Fluxions, Differentials, Functions, Transcendental 
Geometry, Mensuration, Mechanics, Gauging, Land-Survey- 
ing, Astronomy, Spheries, Optics, Hydrostatics, Logarithms, 
a&c. &c, being the most complete System for the Use of Schools 
and Students ever published. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; and 
to be had of all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, A KEY to the same work, in which 
every Question and Problem is worked at full length, by the 
Author, price 7+. bound. 

Also, & MATHEMATICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, exhibiting the Present State of those Sciences, 
by Dr. Mrrone.s, 108. 6d, boards, or 12s. calf gilt. 


This day ts published, Part IV. of 

FINHE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and arranged 

in eonformity with its Organization, by the Baron 
Covirn, &c. &c. &e. With additional Descriptions of all the 
Species hitherto named, of many not before noticed, and 
other original matter, by EDWARD GRIFFITH, F.L.S. and 
others, Demy d4to, with early Impressions of the Plates, on 
Indian Paper, price 248. each Part; in royal 8vo, with the 
Plates carefully coloured, 248. or plain 148.3; in demy 8vo, 
lain Is, 
. And, on the Ist of May next, will be published, 

Part | ( he whole to be included in Ten Parts) of a Trans- 
lation of the OSSEMENS FOSSILES of the Baron Cuvigr. 

In announcing the Continuation of the “ Animal King- 
dom,” and the Commencement of the ‘ Fossil Osteology,” 
the Editer has the satisfaction of stating that these Works 
will, in future, be honoured, with occasional aid from the 
Baron Cus for himeeif, who has most liberally offered to com- 
munieate to the Editor such new facts and discoveries, both 
in ex’sting and in fossil organization, as may arise pending 
the publication of the Works. The translation of the justly 
eclebrate’ “ Theory of the Earth,” which forms the Intro- 
ductory Discourse of the ‘ Ossemens Fossiles,” will be fiom 
the Baron's Manuscript, with important additions and cor- 
rections, prepared for a new edition of that work, which he 
js about to pub ish, 

Major C. Handiten Smith, F.RS, &e. &e. &e. with the most 
distingt ished liberdity, has also gratuitously offered the use 
of hisimunense collection of original drawings, now exceed- 
jug GOOO spec es, together with his Notes on many genera of 
the Mommie ous tribes. The Monographon the Antelopes, 
with a great suorber of new species, will be from his pen, 
and the tie ree entir 1: trom his penell. 

No addith na to the Fos! Osteology will be inserted, ex- 
cept thove of its ostrious Author; and the translation will 
be a8 literal as (he corresponding idioms of the two lAnguages 
wilallow. The plates will be engraved, if possible, in a su- 
perior stvle to those of the original; and the Work will be 
published at a considerably less price. 











Biographical Potices. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE REV. C. R. MATURIN, 
AUTHOR OF “BERTRAM,” &c. 





(From “ La Belle Assemblee,” 1820 ) 
i 

Charles Robert Maturin is the decendant of a French 
Protestant emigrant family, and the son of a gentleman 
who held, for many years, a lucrative and res ble 
situation under government. He entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, at the age of fifteen, and his academical 
progress was marked not only by the attainment of pre- 
miums and a scholarship, but of prizes for composition 
and extempore speaking in the theological class. Though 
his collegiate life was not without its honours, we under- 
stand that he was considered, both by his tutors and his 
companions, as more remarkable for indolence and me- 
lancholy than for talent. 

At a very early period of life, after a courtship that 
literally commenced in boyhood, he married Henrietta 
Kingsbury, sister to the present Archdeacon of Killala. 
Like most men who marry early, he became the father of 
several children, three of whom survive, at an age when 
children are rather considered as toys to sport with, than 
objects to be provided for in life. For several years after 
his marraige he continued to reside in his father’s house, 
till that father’s dismission from the situation which he had 
held forty-seven years, with a spotless and esteemed cha. 
racter, plunged the whole family into a state of horrible 
distress, equalled only, perhaps, by that which occurred 
in the family of the unfortunate Sutherland, though not 
terminated by the same dreadful catastrophe. 

Mr. Maturin, sen. during the course of a long and 
respectable life, had brought up and maintained a nume- 
rous family ; he had married his daughters, and established 
his sons. The day of his dismission he was pennyless: it 
is singular, that though the commissioners of the inquiry, 
who sat repeatedly on the business, p d this un- 
fortunate gentleman wholly innocent of the  * of fraud 
brought against him, he has been suffered to linger nine 
years since without redress, without relicf, and without 
notice. 

His son was obliged to app'y himself to means for the 
subsistence of his family, which the stipend of a Dublin 
curate, his only preferment, could not afford. He pro- 
posed to take pupils, as inmates in his house; and, en- 
couraged by the recollection of his own success at college, 
applied himself to his task with industry and hope. 

‘or some time he was successful, and we have been in- 
formed that ‘* Bertram” was written while the author had 
six young men residents in the house, and four who at- 
tended him for instruction daily, to all of whom his at. 
tention was unremitting. At this period he was unfortu- 
nately induced to become security for a relation whose 
affairs were considerably involved : the consequence was, 
the relation defeated his creditors by taking the benefit of 
the Act of Insolvency, and left the burden of his debts 
to those who had attempted to lighten their pressure on 
him. 

Mr. Maturin was compelled to give up his establish- 
ment, and is since, we undcrstand, dependent solely on his 
talents for subsistence. : _ 

We willingly hasten over these details of misery, and 
ass to what is more properly our province—the history of 
Mr. Matwrin’s literary life. His first production was 
** Montorio,” and this was followed by the ** Wild Irish 
Boy,” and the ** Milesian.” Leder 
Sir Walter Scott was pleased to find, or imagine, some 
merit in ** Montorio ;” this was signified to Mr. Maturin. 
He availed himself of it to solicit an epistolary communi- 
cation with Sir Walter Scott; and to the zealous friend- 
chip, the judicious monitions, and the indefatigable patron- 
age of this most excellent man, our author has been heard 
gratefully to ascribe all the distinction and success he has 
subsequently cnjoycd. : 
Excited by the success of Mr. Shiel’s first tragedy of 
“6 Adelaide” in Dublin, he wrote ** Bertram,” and of- 
fered it to the manager of Crow-street Theatre, by whom 
it was rejected in the year 1814. Mr. Maturin not pos- 
sessing any means of access to the London theatres, suf- 
fered the manuscript to moulder for a year and a half, 
and then submitted it to the perusal of Sir Walter Scott ; 
by whoin it was transferred to Lord Byron, then a mem- 
ber of the committee of Drury-lane Theatre, and through 
his influence brought out at that theatre, in May, 1816, 
with an effect and popularity unparalleled since the pro- 
duction of ** Pizarro.” , 
The popularity of dramatic works is, however, pro- 





tram,” after carrying all before it for the first season, 
and being successfully represented in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and even America, is now, we believe, 
finally discarded from the list of stock plays. 

** Bertram” was followed by ‘* Manuel ;” relative to 
the failure of which we have been favoured with sume cu- 
rious circumstances. When Mr. Maturin visited London, 
on the success of ** Bertram,” he was urged to employ 
his pen for Mr. Kean in the subsequent season. He was 
informed that that gentleman was extremely anxious to 
eae in a character of hoary and decrepit istress; and 
that the calamitous situation of his Majesty having rene 
dered the representation of ** Lear” improper, a private 
character, in a state of grief and insanity, might be sub- 
stituted for it, and would insure all the success which the 
talents of that great actor exerted in a character of his 
own selection, might be expected to command. Mr. Ma- 
turin, accordingly, strained every nerve to realize the con- 
ceptions of the performer, and the result was a total fail- 
ure. This may, perhaps, be a useful lesson to the am- 
bitious caprice of actors, and the fatal obsequiousness of 
authors; causes to which may be ascribed the ebvious and 
progressive deterioration of the English stage. 

_Of ** Bertram” so much has been said in praise and in 
dispraise, that it would be idle for usto add any thing 
—it was the most successful tragedy of its day—and is 
still a powerful monument of poetical ability. 

_ Of the private habits of character of an individual 
living in another country little can be learned or related 5 
but we have heard, that in private life Mr. Maturin is said 
to be a kind relative, an indulgent parent, and the most 
uxorious man breathing. 

In person Mr. Maturin is tall, and formed with much 
elegance; and his countenance, unless when illuminated 
by conversation, expresses only the profoundest melan- 
choly.—-He must be now thirty-seven years old, having 
been born in the year 1782, though the advantages of a 
figure unusually slight and juvenile, give him the appear- 
ance of being many years younger. 


Che Wousewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Dust love one anther as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, nust husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 


ACID IN THE STOMACH. 











(From the Oracle of Health.) 
— 


We cannot repeat it too often that acid, generated in 
the stomach, is the cause of more than the half of human 
disorders. We repeat it, because we know that it is either 
forgotten or neglected by thousands, who suff.r daily, 
from not attending to our precepts of comfort and good liv- 
ing. Acid of some kind will be produced in the stomach, 
by overloading it with food or drink—by taking, even in 
a moderate quantity, in opposition to the rules of the 
Oracle, substances which are difficult of digestion, or by 
stopping or interrupting the process of digestion in any 
manner, whether that be by violent exercise after eating— 
by indulging the emotions or passions of the mind, such 
as melancholy, anger, love, fear, &c.—by exposure to 
too much heat or too much cold—every one and all of 
which must withdraw the nervous energies from the 
stomach, where, during the process of digestion, they are 
indispensable. These remarks alone will enable our rea- 
ders to see clearly, that in many instances they are them- 
selves the cause of all-their diseases, by aiding and assist- 
ing (unconsciously it may be), the production of the acid 
which causes them. 

The substances-which those who are troubled with acid 
in the stomach ought chiefly to avoid, are, such as are 
most readily disposed to run into fermentation. All sweet, 
watery, and crude vegetables are of this kind, such as 
greens, cabbage, cauliflower, asparagus, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, Jerusalem artichokes, and every kind of salad 
with the exception of lettice. Fruits are almost all bad 
if eaten in a green state, though apples when dressed may 
sometimes be — with impunity. Potatoes are by far 
the best vegetable, yet many cannot even eat a potato 
= producing acidity and derangement of the sto- 
mach. 

Of animal substances, those most disposed to become 
acid in the stomach, are fat, and ail the young white 
meats, such as veal, lamb, sucking pig, chicken, &c. as 
may be proved by the experiment of allowing a basin of 
veal soup, and another of beef tea to be set aside at the 
same time. If you do this, you will find that the veal 





verbially transient; the moral fecling of the public was 





it will neees arily be in quarto only. 
Printed for Geo. UL. Whittaker, Ave Mariadane, London. 


wounded by an alleged fault in the narrative, and ‘* Ber- 


soup will become rapidly sour, while the beef'tea wili ro- 
main sweet for a considerable time. Fat is still worse in 
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all the symptoms of acidity and sour belching; and after 
this solemn warning, those who persist to eat fat, and other 
things here forbidden, can have no right to complain of 
the on apne aa and — = ae up with the gout, 
avel, apoplexy, or palsy, which they bring upon them. 
prin | astm ts the rules of health and comfort. 

The drink forbidden in all such cases is hard malt 
liquor, tart wines, cider, or perry, and in a word, what- 
ever contains the adulterating leaven of an acid, which, 
like power and money, rapidly propagates itself, and in- 
creases wherever it goes. Indeed we may lay it down as 
indisputable, that more than half of the acidities, so much 
complained of, arise from some acid previously existing 
in the drink commonly used by the patient. Even plain 
water, or toast and water, when drank in too great quan- 
tities (and almost all water-drinkers drink too much), will 
tend powerfully to produce acid. Milk is the worst of all 
liquids, for a stomach prone to acidity. The smaller the 
quantity of drink taken the better. 

There is only one system of proper diet for those who 
are the victims of indigestions from acidity, and that is 
the system of Training, in which biscuit is the only 
vegetable substance used, and red meats, without fat, 
the only animal food, with mild ale for drink. We do 
not, however, affirm that even the most rigid training 
diet will always ensure a patient from acidity and its con- 
sequences; for if the disorder is severe, or of long stand- 
ing, even the best beef and biscuit which can be eaten 
will sometimes turn sour. We are confident, however, 
that perseverance in thise system will ultimately produce 
the most beneficial results, and along with alkaline medi- 
cine, is the only remedy for effecting a complete cure. 


To prevent Chilblains.—Wear soft leather gloves and 
lamb’s wool stockings in the approaching frosty weather. 
—Medical Adviser. 





= 


HMliscellanies. 


An Odd Adventure.—A New York paper details the 
following ludicrous occurrence :—** A few days ago, in 
this city, a gentleman from the country stopped at a bar- 
ber’s shop to have his hair cut, and to be shaved. Having 
taken his coat, he laid it on a chair. Immediately 
afterwards, another gentleman, also from the country, 
entered to be shaved, and he likewise took off his coat 
and laid it down. The last person was shaved first, and 
departed. When the former had done, and went to get 
his coat, it was gone. He immediately exclaimed that‘he 
was a ruined man, as he had eight or nine hundred dollars 
in his coat pocket. The apprentices and journeymen were 
despatched in all directions to find the other gentleman, 
but to no purpose. At length the barber proposed exa- 
mining the pockets of the remaining coat, when in one of 
them was found a pocket-book, containing from fourteen 
to fifteen hundred dollars. About an hour afterwards, 
the proprietor, discovering the mistake, came back in a 
state of perspiration, when an exchange took place to the 

n of all parties. The first shaved gentleman had 
gone from the North River, as far as Catharine-market, 
fore he discovered his loss. 


Charles Bannister, father of John, went one night into a 
coffee-house, where three surgeons were present. As he 
entered the room, he said, with apparent concern and feel- 
ing, ** There has been a dreadful accident at the end of the 
street!” ** Accident! what is it?” said each of the sur- 
geons, reaching their hats and canes. ‘*‘ Why, a gentle- 
man in crossing that terrible place at the end of the strect 
has put out his leg.” This was quite enough; a steeple. 
chase ensued, and, in ten minutes, they all returned breath- 
less. ‘* There is no accident!” ** We can’t find any one!” 
‘© The man has been removed!” burst at once from the 
disappointed doctors. * » probably,” said. Charles, 
*6 the man removed himself.” ‘Oh, that's impossible 
where a leg was broken.” ‘A leg broken!” returned 
Bannister, ‘* who heard, but yourselves, any thing of a 
broken leg ? I said, a gentleman in crossing the kennel 
has put his leg out; and how can a man cross a kennel 
without !” 

The Nervous System.—A Dominic in one of the parishes 
of this county had occasion, last week, to go a few miles to 
acacrament. For this purpose, he borrowed a horse from 
one of the farmers in the neighbourhood. The farmer, 
knowing that the Dominie was no horseman, sent him one 
of his cart-horses, which for many years had not been 
known to expedite his velocity beyond a walk. When the 
Daminie returned the horse, the farmer asked him if he 
rode ** canny enough ?” ** Qh yes,” replied the instruc. 
tor of youth, ** but he cocked his ears two times, and I 
‘was very much agitated !”—Linlithgow Free Press. 




















Divorce.—Rabbi Hullet maintained. that if a wife let 
the meat be too much roasted. it wes a sufficient reason 
= a husband to divorce her.—2suge’s History of the 

ews. 





Repent Johnnie Duncan of the Vray, who, like 
other cadgers, sometimes indulged in a drop of the genuine 
Kilbaigie, used on the Sunday to sit with his feet under 
the grate among the ashes, with an old corn-sack over his 
shoulders. This, he said, was epentiog in sack-cloth and 
ashes. It is said that the celebrated Scottish Teniers, 
David Wilkie, intends to introduce Johnnie into his next 
picture.— Linlithgow Free Press. 








Captain John Dundas Cochrane, in the preface to his 
work lately published, entitled ‘* Narrative of a pedestrian 
Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary,” &c. states 
that the expenses of his journey from Moscow to Irkutsk, 
which, by the route he went, was 6000 miles, ** certainly 
fell short of a guinea !”? 


Women.-Francis I. of France, was the first monarch who 
introduced ladies at his court. He said, ina style of true 
gallantry—that a drawing-room without ladies was like 
the year without the spring, or rather like the spring 
without flowers. 


Fontenelle being one day asked by a lord in waiting, 
what difference there was between a clock and a woman, 
instantly replied—** A clock serves to point out the hours, 
and a woman makes us forget them.” 


Admiral Duncan’s address to the officers who came on 
board his ship for instructions, previous to the engage- 
ment with Admiral de Winter, was both laconic and hu- 
morous:="*Gentlemen, you see a severe Winter approach- 
ing, I have only to advise you to keep up a good FIRE.” 
—Literary Chronicle. 


A gentleman of Henley-on-Thames offered a farmer, 
when at the matket, a dinner and a bottle of wine, if he 
would bring him a grain of wheat on the following mar- 
ket-day, and double the quantity each week until that 
day twelvemonth. This was acceded to for the moment ; 
but the following statement will, perhaps, satisfy those 
who have never entered into any similar calculations of 
the impossibility of fulfilling such an engagement :— 
Amount of the number of grains, 4,503,599,627,370,495 ; 
number of bushels, 12,509,998,964; number of quarters, 
1,563,749,870 ; number of loads, 312,749,974. 

















Segars.—In White’s Voyage to Cochin China, noticed 
in the last Edinburgh Review, is the following account of 
extraordinary segars :—*‘ It is of a taper form, (he says) 
its length ten and a half inches; diameter at the butt, or 
bi end, two and a quarter inches; and at the smaller 
end, one and a half inches. It is composed entirely of 
tobacco, in parallel compact layers, and wrapped with the 
largest leaves of the same plant. It is ornamented with 
bands of floss silk, of various colours, which cross each 
other diagonally, the whole length of the cigar, and the 
intersections of the bands are ornamented with spangles ; 
fire is applied to the smallest end of this unwieldy mass, 
and the large end is received by the mouth. One of 
these cigars, as may be supposed, will ‘last you’ some 
eight or ten days’ smoking. Pipes are seldom used, ex- 
cept by the Chinese.” 








Correspondence. 


THE REV. MR. IRVING. 
nadine 
O wad some pow’r the giftie gle us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion ; 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ ev’n devotion! 
Burns 





T0 THR EDITOR. 

Srn,—Since the 3d of December, the whole conversa- 
tion of Liverpool has been engrossed by discussing the 
very extraordinary qualities of Edward Irving. Some 
bestow upon him unqualified praise, while others are 
equally liberal oi’ their censures. 

That he has talent no one disputes, but that a vast share 
of his popularity is to ‘be ascribed to his singular appear- 


, ance, and the original or rather revived mode of his pulpit 
eloquence, must strike every one who hath heard him. 
| Ithath been said, that Edward Irving studies the por- 
| trait of the Scottish Reformer, John Knox, and decorates 

his bust in conformity to the fashion of that patriarch ; be 
| this as it may, he certainly does not adopt the fashion of 
his own times, in the disposal of his dark hair, which, by an 
artificial arrangement, is*made to fall divided in glossy 
clusters over « forehead no way remarkable. 

——" his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.” 

The peculiar appearance which his eyes present, add to 
the general effect of his person, and the Italian hue of his 
physiognomy correspond admirably with the singular tout- 
ensemble of this extraordinary man. 

The high excitement which the London press hath pro- 
voked in the minds of the people, operates in no small 
degree against him as a preacher. Many went to hear him 
on Friday with their minds prepared for a mental repast, 
which no mortal preacher could have gratified. Some 
came away disgusted, others disappointed and astonished, 
but many lauding the talents of the preacher, while they 
argued within themselves whether the high popularity 
which he so hastily had acquired would endure for any 
length of time. 

Mr. Irving claims to be a disciple of the preachers of 
the olden school; those hardy veterans whose manly sen- 
timents and their bold utterance of them brooked no re- 
straint, and whose vigorous manner (so the orator says) 
have been yearly dwindling, since the reformation, into 
whining cant and babyism. Mr. I. also professes sim- 
plicity, and a total divestment of ceremony ; nevertheless, 
many doubted the sincerity of this assertion, who heard 
and witnessed him on Friday. The graceful action which 
he displayed in general, together with the formal and 
overcharged gestures which occasionally escaped him that 
day, are undeniable testimonials of his devotion to art, and 
prove his conviction of the necessity of exterior appear- 
ances; while he denounced affectation and dramatic effect, 
he stood the living personification of the object of his own 
accusation. 

Since I had the profit of listening to Mr. Irving, in St. 
John’s Church, Glasgow, he is materially altered both in 
person and in manners ; he was then much more sparing 
of his gestures, not half so intolerant in his evangelical 
opinions, and upon the whole to my taste a better preacher. 
London hath taken away from the rotundity of his coun- 
t Itiplied his clustering ringlets, and given to, 
him a theatrical air, which addeth not force to his general 
eloquence, nor graceth the intensity of his deeper moods. 

Mr. Irving was at that time the humble assistant of Dr. 
Chalmers, and instead of being idolized by thousands, as 
he now is, he found a serious difficulty in securing of the 
approval of a scanty portion of his parochial hearers. 
Many a Sunday have! I witnessed, when Mr. I. advanced 
to the pulpit, several of the regular, as well asthe occasi- 
onal visitors of the church, evacuate their seats and defer 
their devotions, until the idol of the day, Dr. Chalmers, 
ascended the rostrum. This was by no means an uncommon 
occurrence; but I think I might safely aver, that if Kd- 
ward Irving, at this time of day, now that his name is 
emblazoned, did St. John’s the honour of his services, 
he would find it no difficult matter to gain over to him 
those minions of the popular voice. Such is the power of 
fashion, and so utterly valueless are the voices of the many. 

Had Mr. Irving remained in Glasgow, he might have 
preached himself into his grave, and never have been 
noted but for a stalking cold declaimer. Good fortune 
ordered it otherwise ; he was called to London, and with 
his many peculiarities, joined to an admirable voice and 
no mean abilities, he became the favourite, it is said, of 
cabinets as well as crowds. I doubt, however, if his fame 
shall endure beyond his living days, save in the registers 
of wonderful events. 

“ Ste transit gloria mundi.” 








Tam, &c. DOCTOR TIMOTHY TWIST. 
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The Drama. 
THE THEATRE. 


‘You have not a man in all Athens, able to discharge 
Pyramus, but he.” 





We recently adverted to the then approaching benefit of 
Mr. Hooper, and now congratulate that gentleman on the 
result of his first appeal to the suffrage of the town; not 
pecunisrily, be it understood, but professionally. We 
gratulate him, not on the number of his auditu:y, but on 
their great respectability ; not on the profit accruing to 
him, fidividuall » but on the claim he has, at length, in- 
dispatabl eftablished for himsclf, of a much higher situa- 
tion in the theatre than he had previously appeared to 
hold. As Charles Surface, Mr. Hooper shone, conspicu- 
ously, quite a different person from what we had before wit-. 
nessed, or had at all anticipated of him ; he was, in tine, 
absolutely created anew to the audience. We hold it to be 
thing of course that no one else of the present company 
will Lereafter essay this character, so completely has Mr. 
Hooper's admirable personation of the part identified him 
with it, and tshumphent secured it his own. But we 
should not rejoice with Mr. H r alone, at the gratify- 
ing result of his late benefit. For although it was, to 
him, pregnant with incalculable professional utility, inas- 
much as it indicated his own personal respectability, 
by obviously demonstrating him to be well-informed 
of what is due to his character as a gentleman as well 
as scrupulous of marring that of his vocation, coupled, 
also, with being the era of his first proper introduction 
to the theatrical people of this place; although, we 
say, Mr. Hooper's benefit was thus highly advanta- 
geous to him, the town, too, is not the least benefited 
oy We shall no longer have to complain, as we have 

one, of the very inadequate manner in which genteel co- 
medy has been represented since the + pm of Cooper, 
to whom the management would do well to procure as effi- 
cient a successor in the sombre, as it now appears they 
have had the good fortune to do in the lightened and more 
amiable walk of his profession. 

Having seen the combined exertions of many worthies 
familiar to the lover of the drama, concentrated in repre- 
senting the School for Scandal, we cannot eulogize over 
warmly the last performance of this play, as a whole. 
There were portions of it, however, which, to ouc think- 
ing, could scarcely be surpassed. We allude more parti- 
eularly to the enactment of Joseph Surface, by Mr. Van- 
denhoff, which, though less effective, as relates to the ex- 
citement of applause, than on previous occasions, was 
a happy combination of an accurate conception of his 
author, and the most thorough adaptation of himself 
to the feclings, passions, and circumstances, of the 
character. He was Joseph's very self. Whilst speaking 
of Mr. Vandenhoff, we must be permitted to bear com- 
mendatory testimony of his Leontes, in the Winter's 
Take, performed for the benefit of ** a native artist, and a 
reeman of the Borough,” on Wednesday, the 8th instant.® 

han on this especial occasion, Mr. Vandenhoff has rarely 
appeared to much greater advantage, which is saying not 
a little. His Leontes was a very beautiful piece of acting, 
and might be quoted as highly characteristic of the best 
and purest style of playing: it was energetic, chaste, dis- 
criminating, and effective. Would we could say as much 
of the * native artist's” pencil, which we should prefer 
seeing successfully exercised apart from all enfranchise- 
ment, save that conferred by nature. Mr. Goore should 
contrast the stiffness, glare, and false-colouring of his late 
scenery with the ease, adauirable perspective, and glow of 
rich mellowness that characterise Walmsley’s old drop- 
acene. Mr. Goore has taste and judgment enough to 
profit by the comparison ; we hope, therefore, this hint 
may be serviceable to him. 

“he low ribaldry set forth in the bills, with all the pomp 
of cant phraseology, as Giovanni in London, has reall 
disgusted us to very nausea. It should have been termed, 
properly speaking, Giovanni in Liverpool ; every one 
would then have understood the thing. Nothing but the 
very highest talent in song, accompanied by the most ex- 

uisite acting, could, in any degree compensate for the 
fall and obscenity of the piece: anditis notorious enough 
to the frequenters of our theatre, that we have no opera 
company worthy the most trifling mention, if we except 
the veteran Doyle, Mrs. Aldridge, and the Benwells. One 
of the latter, iadeed, Mr. Edward, as Simpkins, exhibits 
the only assumption of character in the filthy thing’s whole 
conduct. To this gentleman, alone, is Giovanni in Liver- 
pool indebted for its short-lived existence. Why Miss 
Cramen should have selected Giovanni, obtrusively to 





““® Vide the newspaper puffs, which, however, are but puff 
of Course, aud Cherefore mean nething. 
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display her utter incapability of personifying a part for 
which she is not in possession of a solitary requisite, bating 
the necessary assurance; and how she could have the un- 
blushing effrontery to advertise her performance of this 
truly feminine and purely virtuous hero, ‘* as originally 
per, ed by Madam Vestris,” would be astonishing, 
could any act of Miss Cramer’s any longer surprise us. 

e s s e e s e e * 

_ Few persons, we presume, will accuse us of a disposi- 
tion to view the management with an eye of too placable 
leniency. We have earned the contrary character; whe- 
ther justly or not, is not for us to determine. And, be 
this as it may, we do not hesitate now to laud at least one 
act of the managers, which, to us, seems strictly just and 
becoming ; more especially as one of those gentlemen, 
in particular, has laboured under much unmerited oblo- 
quy on a subject, in itself less than insignificant—the 
very proper, and, as we think, commendable dismissal of 
Miss Cramer. 

We hold the theatre to be the private property of who- 
ever may rent it from those to whom the mere bricks and 
mortar belong. The performers,we regard as the mana- 

ers’ servants, hired, like the servants of other people, for 
the exclusive use of those to whom they have voluntarily 
become subject ; not to minister to the necessities of 
others. The Music-hall shculd not be dependant on the 
Theatre. The affairs of those employed and the 7 pew 
cannot, or should not, be in any wise exposed to the rude 
control of a third party ; much less to that of an infuriate 
mob, assuming to be the public. 

If any of our readers knew us in propriis personis (and 
~~ of them do, without knowing it themselves) they 
would not require to be told that there are not living many 
ten men who respect the vos populi more than our- 
selves, So far, however, arc we from a to the arbi- 
trary position that players are the servants of the public 
alone, and that, consequently, the public have a right to 
choose such servants for themselves as may to them seem 
meet, without reference to the wishes, circumstances, or 
convenience of the management ; so far are we from sub- 
scribing to this odious doctrine, that we deny it altogether. 
We deny, pre that performers are exclusively 
the servants of the public, and we deny, therefore, the 
right claimed by the public, of interfering, at pleasure, 
with the arrangements, disputes, or conduct of a manager 
and his people. Players are only the public’s servants, in- 
asmuch as they minister to the pleasure, or otherwise, of 
of an audience; and public interposition, in a theatre, 
must be confined to an expression of applause or disappro- 
bation, in the manner sanctioned by usage of that which 
transpires there. It is only what may be passing on the 
stage that is cognizable by the public, who cannot arrogate 
any dictatorial authority over the regulations of the green- 
room, mode of conducting the business of the treasury, 
or any the least particle ot what is clearly the province of 
the management. 

Theatrical serving-gentlemen and ladies have the same 
efficient means of obtaining ample redress for any wrong 
done to them, as have other servants of every denomina- 
tion, and to those known means alone should they have 
recourse. If any manager act iniquitously towards those 
he employs, he becomes aincnable, not to the public, but 
to the same tribunals which punish other offenders. 
Though a manager were ever so tyrannical or capricious 
in the government of his theatre, though with him honour 
were unknown, policy despised, and all consequences 
madly defied, still the publie could only chastise him by 
their absence from the seat of his oppression. But this 
hypothesis cannot be realized, so long as it shall remain 
the obvious interest of the management to engage such 
performers as the public will approve, and to behave to 
those performers so as to secure their services; which po- 
licy, on the part of all managers, will be as durable as 


their theatres. 
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Co Correspondents. 


Cuxss.—If H, H. witl examine attentively the solution of 
gume 24, he will perceive that all the moves of the black 
king are forced, and that it is therefore impossible for him 
to escape checkmate in five moves, allowing the castle to 
be taken, and in six, if the castle be not taken. If, at the 
third move, the black king were to move to H 7, instead of 
G 8, the white castle would check him at F 7, and in the 
following move give checkmate at G 7. 

‘CugaTRicaL Faacas—As the affair between the Managers 











and Miss Cramer is arranged, we shall decline any further 
eomment upon the subject, 

















Curss.—We regret that A Chess Player should have incurred 
the postage from Stewartstown, as on this occasion it is to 
80 little purpose. We shall here transcribe an extract from 
his note, in order to rectify the mistake into which he has 
fallen, in his solicitude to set us right. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your paper of the 23d ult. you have given a situa- 
tion at Chess, in which you say, the white “can compel 
the black to eheck-mate him with the King’s Bishop's 
Pawn, in 11 or 12 moves” I beg leave to remark, that he 
may compel him to doso in £1GHT moves; as will appear 
from the annexed solution.—Yours, é&c. 

A CHESS-PLAYER. 

Our correspondent then gives his scheme; which we sub- 
join, in order to show that he is mistaken. When the 
black pawn moves to G 6, and gives check (which our cor- 
respondent calls mate) the black king can not. only evade 
the check, but also get a pawn by moving to H6 When 
first we received this correspondent’s letter, we felt pretty 
confident we were correct; and that Lodi was also correct. 
This game, and some of the most ingenious situations we 
have given, or have in store, are taken from an excellent 
and rare Italian work, a bulky folio, in which is collected 
together the best display of Chess science, which the world 

* affords. If our Chess readers were aware of the trouble 
we have with this department, it would enhance its value 
in theirestimation. In the first instance, the verbal trans- 
lation is to be made from the Italian, then the old round 
about phraseology is to be translated into our simple plan 

of notation; after which the two schemes must be checked ; 

an operation which must also be repeated when the solution 
isgiven. Weare glad to perceive that our correspondent from 

Stewartstown has adopted our notation or mode of marking 

the board. We have no hesitation in saying that it is the 

simplest ever devised; as an illustration of which, we will 
suppose a white pawn upon the square G4, anda black 
pawn on the square F. 5, and that the white pawn had to 
take the black pawn. According to the clumsey round 
about phraseology adopted by Philidore, by Lolli. Sarratt, 
and others, this simple move would be thus eneumbered 
with words, “ King’s knight’s pawn, to the opposite king’s 
bishop’s fourth square,” where all we should have to say oa 
the occasion would be simply ‘‘ Pawn F. 5.” 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Queen to F—6 1. King to G—8 
2. King----G—4 2. King----F—8 or H—7 
3 Pawn -- G==3 3 King..--G—8 
4. Queen --D—8 4. King. .--H—7 
5. Knight F—6 5. King.--.G—6 or G—7 
6. Queen --G—84 . -F—6 
q. King -- H—5 q. King----F—5 
8 Queen --G—6>4 8. Pawn --G—6 Mate. 

Our correspondent has made a great mistake here, as the 

white king, when he represents him as checkmated, can 

escape the check and get a pawn to the bargain. 


Music.—We have to thank three correspondents for accepta- 
ble contributions in this department, viz. Anonymous for 
a MS. copy. of the National Air of Lima; L. S. for a very 
good original March; and Mr. Walker, musical professor in 
this town, for an original Psalm tune.—They shall all be 
attended to. 

S. L’s communication shall not be delayed beyond next week. 

The only fault we have to find with it is, that the subject 

seems to have been set at rest by what has already appeared 

in the Kaleidoscope. 

O. R.’s essay and verses, and the lines of #. H. B, shall appear 

next week, 

The original Hymn, beginning “‘ Bow’d down,” &c. shall have 

a place in the next Kaleidoscope. 

AsHToN AssEMBLIES.—The letter of Triptalis shall appear in 

our next. 

Curistmas BAGATELLES.—We shall next week re-commence 

this department; and solicit contributions. 

PouiricaL Economy.—We shall have much pleasure next 
week in assigning a place in our columns to the able analy- 
sis of one of Mr. M‘Culloch’s most important lectures, with 
which we have been favoured by a correspondent, to whom 
we shall feel further obliged if he will enable us to furnish 
an outline of any of the other excellent lectures of Mr. 
M‘Culloch. Our correspondent appears to possess the rare 
talent of abridging without impairing the sense, or losing 
the spirit of the original. 

Counc or Tgn.—Our critical decemviri will perceive that 
we have omitted a portion of their strictures, which, under 
existing circumstances, we thought might, with propriety, 
be dispensed with. 

The tale of the “‘ Indians Outwitted” has been received. 

_ FUSE PNAS RRA ______—_] 
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